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Not until recent years has a serious at-
tempt been made to define poverty scientif-
ically, and even yet there is no close agree-
ment among students upon the fundamental
question of the food requirements of the
human body. In the United States, more-
over, statistics are not available for a care-
ful application of such standards as we have.
The least observation, however, is enough to
show that in all the civilized nations, par-
ticularly in the great modern industrial
cities, large numbers stand constantly on
the hunger line and respond with terrible
sensitiveness to the movements of prosper-
ity and depression in industry at large.
Very little is needed to compel them to go
on half rations. A slight rise in the price
of common necessities scarcely felt by the
ordinary householder means to them semi-
starvation. Naturally the children suffer
most. The health of the bread-winner
must be maintained as far as possible, or
the family goes to ruin and the poorhouse.
So the children, and the mother of the chil-
dren, and the baby to which she has not
yet given birth, fall a prey to the weaken-
ing, sapping vampire of famine.

The grave handicap of the children of
the poor

That is to say, the second generation of
these laborers of the lower ranks set out in
life with a heavier burden than even their
fathers bore. And so the stock decays.
If this decaying stock were but a small part
of the human strength of modern nations,
the problem it presents would still be grave
and heart-breaking. But in. England,
where careful observers employing exact
methods of investigation have studied the
problem, it has been shown that about one-
third of the urban population of the coun-
try live constantly below the minimum
standard of physical efficiency. In Berlin,
the dietitian Johannes Fischer computed in
1885 that 85 per cent of the population of
the city were living below the physiological
minimum. This was probably an exaggera-
tion, as it is difficult to determine exactly
what the minimtrm is, and in any case, con-
ditions since then undoubtedly improved
until the cataclysm of war. The best data
extending over any considerable period of

time are those of the   great   statistician
Engel,   for  Belgium.    The three   general
classes of food material necessary for bod-
ily maintenance and  growth  are protein
fat and carbohydrates.    Careful budgets of
nearly two hundred working-class families,
collected in 1853, showed that the workers
of Belgium were getting on the average
nearly the full amount of carbohydrates,
but only about two-thirds the alnount of
protein, and one-half the amount of fat,
which the bodies of their families actually
required.    Later investigations, especially
a comprehensive one in 1891, showed much
improvement, but conditions were still far
below what we should consider tolerable.
In our own country the most we can say
is that poverty is probably less extensive
than  in  England.    Wages  are  normally
higher here and the cost of living not ap-
preciably dearer.    A fair index to the eco-
nomic welfare of a family is the proportion
of the total income which is expended for
food, the fraction of course decreasing as
the income rises.    In the Belgium family
budgets studied by Engel, the average per-
centage was around 65; among working-
class families in Saxony, the same author
found it varying from 62 in the poorest
down to 50 per cent in the families in easy
circumstances.    In the city of York, in
England, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has made
the most exact investigation ever carried on
in this field, actually visiting every home
that did not keep servants in a population
of over seventy-five thousand.    These he
divided into three classes, those living in
"primary poverty", that is, having insuf-
ficient income for the bare necessities of
life, those in "secondary poverty", who
would have had enough were not their in-
comes for some reason or other not de-
voted to the requisites of life, and thirdly,
those above the hunger line.    He discov-
ered that 7230 persons, or 10 percent of the
population of York fell into the first class,
and that the second group added another
17 per cent, so that 27 per cent, approxi-
mately, had annual incomes inadequate for
the meagerest subsistence.   At the same
time Mr.  Charles Booth,  employing an
equally  careful method in London,  esti-
mated the city's poor at 30 per cent.